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Labor Day, 1957 © 


“Heart of- the ped- 
| ple! Workingmen! 


Marrow and nerve of 
human powers} 


Who on your sturdy, 
backs sustain 


Through streaming 
time this world of 
ours.” 


—"Labor” by 
Richard Milnes 











A rededication to moral and ethical values by all 
segments of society is called for in the annual Labor 
Day messuges of the Div. of Christian Life and Work of 
the -National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., the Social Action Dept. of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, excerpts from which are given below. 


PROTESTANT - 

Organized labor has become an increasingly responsible 
partner in our national life. Union membership and fi- 
nancial resources have grown tremendously in the past 
two decades, and the merger of the AFL and CIO has add- 
ed new potentialities of strength. 

The rights of workers to share in the higher living 
standards which their energies and skills help to foster 
are generally recognized. Collective bargaining has proved 
its great value. Gains of such lasting importance to our 
entire society must be retained and enhanced. ‘ 

This growth in organized labor’s strength and influence 
has added to its responsibilities. The unfolding opportun- 
ities and pressing problems of our society present a chal- 
lenge to labor and to all other responsible groups to rise 
to new levels of dedication in thought and action on be- 
half of human welfare, justice and peace, here and 
throughout the world. 

There is substantial evidence that we have entered a 
new era in our material progress. But this era is also full 
of peril. New and heavy demands are placed on the Christ- 
ian conscience: to seek Christian perspective on the dis- 
tribution and use of increasing material abundance and a 
true sense of stewardship of its mounting. benefits. Labor 
can make a unique and necessary contribution in the quest 
for solutions. 

The solution of these and other great problems of our 
society requires objective study and research, imaginative 
experimentation, enlightened policies in the common in- 
terest, and sustained action motivated by a spirit of good 
will. These paramount needs of our national life demand 
the sharpening of conscience and the dedication of effort 
on the part of all our people. We can meet them only 
with the wholehearted cooperation of labor. Such coopera- 
tion our churches are bound to encourage. 


CATHOLIC 
During this year organized labor, to its great dis- 
comfort and embarrassment, has been on trial almost 


continuously before the bar of public opinion, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 


There is every reason to believe that when the current 





Three Faiths Issue Labor Day Messages: 
Ask Rededication to Moral, Ethical Values 


_we hold that a basic moral and ethical challenge underlies 


crisis has subsided and the last of the racketeers has been 
ferretted out and expelled from union office, the labor 
movement will not only be stronger and more effective 
but will also be held in higher esteem than ever before. 


The willingness of the principal segments of organized 
labor to admit and even to publicize their . 
and to cooperate with the Congress augurs for the 
future. Indeed, there are few if any precedents for the 
wholehearted cooperation which the AFL-CIO has given 
the McClellan Committee. 


In the final analysis the responsibility for maintaining 
high ethical standards in the labor movement rests squarely, 
as a matter of conscience, on the millions of individual men 
and women who comprise the membership of the unions 
affiliated with the parent organization. 


It should be noted that the problem of rank-and-file 
apathy or indifference—the willingness of too many mem- 
bers to surrender their conscience to their union—is basic- 
ally a religious problem. The only effective remedy is a 
genuine religious and moral revival in the best sense of 


the word. : 
JEWISH 
Unfortunately the American community is focusing 
much of its attention this year on the revelations of “cer- 
tain practices” among some labor leaders which have dis- 
tressed every right-thinking citizen. 


What is redeeming in this otherwise sorrowful spec- 
tacle is the laudatory response of the respected and trust- 
worthy leadership of the labor movement which unhesitat- 
ingly rose to the moral challenge and, through its forth- 
right action, restored the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the labor union movement. 


From the point of view of Jewish religious tradition, 


any rectification of this situation, and until that challenge 
is recognized and reckoned with the ending of corruption 
and dishonesty may be but temporary. 


In our present economy of*abundance, American s0- - 
ciety, and within it the labor movement, must not succumb 
to the overwhelming enticements of materialism, the twen- . 
tieth century version of paganism. 

If one is to judge by the expression-of moral concern 
voiced by the Ethical Practices Committee of the AFL- 
CIO and their subsequent actions designed to remedy the 
abuse, the American people can take heart that there is 
real prophetic vision within the democratic leadership of 
organized labor, and that vision will lead labor back to 
its early ethical, humanitarian, indeed Biblical moorings. 








Congress Ducks Most Bills Labor Wants 


By KENNETH L. MEIKLEJOHN, 
RWDSU Legislative Representative 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—There is every likelihood, as 
this is being written, that before the end of August the 
85th Congress will have ended its present first session. 


Unfortunately, this session’s accomplishments can be told 
in a very few words: the Civil Rights bill has been passed by 
the Congress and will be approved by President Eisenhower, 
However, hardly any other major legislative objective of labor 
has been achieved. 


Minimum wage coverage legislation is still in committee in 
both the House and the Senate. All that Congress did in this 
field was to add to the present law a new exemption for em- 
ployees of private contractors engaged in work in certain over- 
seas bases, and to wipe out liability for past non-payment of 
minimum wages and overtime in the case of employees em- 
ployed in Guam, Wake Island, and the Canal Zone. A bill to 
this effect was rushed through both the’ House. and Senate La- 
bor Committee and the House and Senate themselves in the 
closing days of the session. 


Health and welfare fund legislation is still bottled up in 
Committee. So too are proposals to correct deficiencies in the 
Taft-Hartley Act and to correct some of the Act’s worst anti- 
labor features. " 


Administration ‘“‘Indifference” on School Aid 


Federal aid for school construction did manage to reach 
the floor of the House for a vote, It went down to defeat, how- 
ever , in as sorry a display of Administration indecisiveness and 
Congressional indifference as has been seen in Washington in 
a long, long time. : 


Organized labor’s legislative victorles during the present 
session have been largely negative: the natural gas bill, which 
would have added heavily to fuel costs for millians of consum- 
ers, has not been called up in either the Senate or the House. 
The Smith bill, under which all Federal laws, including labor 
law, would be subordinate to State legislation, unless 
specified otherwise, has likewise been kept off the flogr of 
either House. 


In the field of civil rights, it is too early as 
whether the Civil Rights bill that is scheduled to 
will accomplish anything of sound and lasting value in protect- 
ing the right to vote, of Negroes and other citizens. It is not. 
too early, however, to point out that the effectiveness of this 


bill, the first of its kind to be passed in more than 80 years, 
will largely depend on the composition of the Commission that 
the bill creates to investigate violations of civil rights, and on 
the vigor of the government’s enforcement measures. 


As so often happens, the final form of the Civil Rights bill 
was largely the result of political and legislative manipulation 
rather than of serious concern in Congress with the problem 
of providing effective protection for civil rights. Perhaps it is 
expecting too much to look for serious devotion to principle in 


view of the present political vacuum which results from the 
fact that President Eisenhower is ineligible to be a candidate 
to succeed himself in 1960. In the field of labor and social leg- 
islation, however, there is no substitute for such devotion. In- 
deed, progress in these fields cannot be made without it. 


On the basis of the record of the last several sessions of 
the Congress, and in particular the present session, it is clear 
that minimum wage coverage legislation, Taft-Hartley Act re- 
vision, Federal aid for school construction, and other measures 
which have been parts of labor’s legislative program for the 
past several years, cannot be enacted merely by political pres- 
sure or legislative manipulation. While these have their place 
in legislative campaigns, there also has to be widespread recog- 
nition that the need for these measures is real and pressing, 
and there must be a genuine demand for them on the part of 
the people. 


Recent experience indicates that many of labor’s legisia- 
tive programs need to be re-thought and re-planned. There is 
need for more adequate study and documentation to support 
these programs. There is also need to enlist wider and more 
intensive participation by individual unions at all levels in the 
achievement of labor’s legislative objectives. 


Part Played By Indvidual Union’ Member 


Above all, the individual union member everywhere must 
be given an opportunity to become familiar with labor’s legis- 
lative objectives, to understand particular legislative programs. 
He must also be given an understanding of the basic and all- 
important part he must play in making sure his Congressman 
and Senators are aware of his views on legislation pending be- 
fore the Congress. _ . 


' The possibilities of new legislative achievements by labor 
as a result of the merger between AFL and the CIO are still 
great. However, the development of an effective program for 
the future will require and should receive the best thought and 
most careful planning of which the organized labor movement 
is capable. 
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Auto Big 3 Nix 
$100 Price Cut 


A drastic proposal last month by Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther that the Big 
Three automobile manufacturers—General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler—cut prices by $100 a 
car on their 1958 models as a means of com- 
batting inflation was met with a loud and unan- 
imous “no” by the companies—and by hostile 
silence and indifference on the part of the GOP 
Administration, to whom Reuther’s proposal 
was also addressed. 


Reuther made the offer in anticipation of 
next year’s collective bargaining between the 
UAW and the auto firms. He pledged that if 
the companies cut prices, the union would shape 
its contract demands “within the framework 
of the companies’ financial position.” 


His letter asserted that a $100 price reduc- 
tion on a car at the wholesale or factory level 
would mean an approximate reduction of $140 
at the retail level. It predicted that a resultant 
increase in sales of cars, estimated at.a million, 


would offset the price reduction and “leave © 


profits that would still be at enviable levels 
from the standpoint of most industrialists.” 


Profits Would Remain Substantial 


Reuther then projected arithmetically what 
each of the three companies’ profits would be 
after the proposed price reduction, assuming 
that each shared proportionately in the sale of 
a@ million more cars. 


In every case, he said, the rate of return on 
investment would remain well above the aver- 
age of 42.1 percent for all manufacturing. 


Reuther said that “if in the course of nego- 
tiations a question should arise as to whether 
the granting of our demands would necessitate 
a restoration of part or all of the $100 price re- 
duction, we would be willing to submit that 
question te impartial review and to be guided 
in further negotiations by tke result of such a 
review.” 


General Motors, undoubtedly encouraged by 
the Administration’s failure to give real sup- 
port or consideration to the proposal, answered 
on Aug. 21—the same day that Pres. Eisenhower 
made the comment reprinted below—with a 
complete rejection and a counter-proposal that 
the UAW extend its present contract for two 
years after the 1958 expiration on the same 
basis as is now in effect. Ford and Chrysler 
made the rejection unanimous a few days later. 


Meanwhile, the Steelworkers Union, at 
hearings held by the Senate Anti-Monopoly 
Subcommittee, offered proof that steel price 
hikes were due primarily to the companies’ 
greed for profits, rather than to wage increases. 
Furthermore, union representatives charged, 
the industry’s 22 price increases since the end 
of World War II have been “exorbitant in rela- 
tion to increased costs.” 


Pay Boosts vs. Prices in Steel 


Steelworkers Union economist Otis Bru- 
baker used the industry’s own figures to show 
that: 


1. Price increases have outnumbered 
wage increases by more than two to one in 
the postwar period. 


2. Wage increases have not caused a 
Single steel price rise since the formation 
of the union 20 years ago. 


3. Price increases have resulted in in- 
creased revenues to the industry of $3.23 
for each $1 of increased wage and “fringe” 
costs granted to the USWA for the 11 years 
ending last December. 


4. All wage increases gained by the un- 
ion since 1939 have been more than earned 
by rising productivity and the industry 
could have absorbed them out of produc- 
tivity gains, since “real” productivity in- 
creases have significantly exceeded “real” 
wage gains over the period. 

Brubaker said that since 1939 productivity 


in the steel industry has risen 71.2 percent, 
while wages have gone up only 52.7 percent. 


GROWING U.S. INFLATION SOCKS WORKER — 








The buying power of the American 
worker’s dollar took another licking—for 
the eleventh straight month—in July, and 
no one can say when the new inflation will 
end, Big business would like the American 
people to blame labor, But industry re- 
Juses to take any steps to combat infla- 
tion. And the GOP Administration sim- 
ply ignores the problem — while mount- 
ing evidence indicates the GOP actually 
wants a “mild” recession, 
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Prices Set Record; 
Food Leads Way 


WASHINGTON — Consumer prices rose in 
July for the eleventh straight month, settin 
another record. The increase was oné-half o 
1 percent, and represented a 3.2 percent rise 
over July of last year, Food prices, a major fac- 
tor in the upward swing, went above the peak 
reached in August, 1952. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics repo 
that its Consumer Price Index registered 120. 
in mid-July. It used the 1947-49 average as @ 
comparison base of 100. 

The increase was the same as in June. It 
was one of the largest monthly rises since the 
current wave of inflation began last year. 

The price of food rose 1 percent; that of 
all other consumer items showed an average 
increase of one-fifth of 1 percent. 


Cigarette Prices a Factor 

Higher prices for cigarettes were another 
major factor in the over-all increase, Consumer 
costs in housing held steady for the first time 
in more than a year, as declining prices for 
some major houselkold appliances offset the 
continued rise in rents and maintenance costs, 

Clothing prices were down one-tenth of 1 
percent, but costs were higher for transporta- 
tion, medical care, personal care, reading and 
recreation and “other goods and services.” 


H. E. Riley, chief of the bureau’s division of 
prices and cost of living, said the outlook was 
for little change in the food price average this 
month. He noted the current “softness” of ap- 
pliance prices, such as refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines, but pointed to mixed trends that 
could be expected in the fal—higher prices on 
1958 model cars, lower meat prices and higher 
clothing prices. 

The July rise in the index means 1 to 6- 
cent pay increases Sept. 1 for 1,300,000 factory 
workers whose wages are tied to the index by 
so-called escalator clauses in their contracts, 
Most will get a 3-cent increase. 

The bureau reported that factory workers’ 
take-home pay rose slightly in July, but that 
this had been more than offset by the rise in 
prices. As a result, buying power declined. 


Does GOP Want Recession? 


WASHINGTON—Evidence is rapidly accumulat- 
ing that the Eisenhower Administration’s economic 
planners are in favor of permitting a “moderate” re- 
cession as a means of coping with the nation’s econo- 
mic problems. And the evidence doesn’t come exclu- 
sively from opposition sources. , 

For example, the Journal of Commerce, a conser 
vative financial newspaper, concludes that “both the 
Administration and the Federal Reserve authorities 
believe that a ‘moderate recession now’ would be a 
small price to pay for the avoidance of another boom- 
and-bust later on.” 

The Journal, which is in favor of such a “planned” 
recession, recognizes that government bigwigs cannot 
announce such plans publicly: “It is unthinkable that 
anyone in high public office could come out ‘in favor’ 
of any recession, even a tiny one.” It then urges its 
readers to watch “what the responsible authorities are 
doing instead of paying too much attention to what 
they are saying.” M3 


Ike on Reuther Proposal 


Following is-an actual transcript from Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s press conference on Wednesday, Aug. 21: 

LLOYD M. SCHWARTZ of The Fairchild Pub- 
lications—Mr. President, Walter Reuther of the United 
Auto Workers has asked the automobile manufactur- 
ers to cut prices on 1958-model cars by $100 as a means 
of restraining price inflation, and he has offered to 
take this into account at future collective bargaining 
demands by the union. I would like to know your re- 
action to this, and whether you think it would have a 


salutary effect upon this problem of combatting wage - 


@@nd price inflation. 

PRES, EISENHOWER—I received his letter the 
other day, and I read it, and quite obviously it pre- 
sents very complicated problems that are not really 
discernible, and certainly not readily understandable. 
And so, of course, I referred it to my economic groups 
and to the Department of Labor for a thorough study, 
80 as to see what answer should be made, whether 
there was anything in it that the Government should 
comment on and what we should do. 

3 °@ 
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LABOR NEWS 


Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAI, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn.. 
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Typos Get Go-Ahead 
For Four-Day Week 


NEW YORK CJTY—Locals of the Intl. 
Typographical Union have the go-ahead sig- 
nal to fight for a four-day workweek. 


An enabling amendment to the union’s gen- 
eral laws was adopted at the ITU 99th annual 
convention. Noting that the ITU has tradi- 
tionally favored a shorter workweek, the 
amendment paved the way for initiation of a 
32-hour workweek, with a minimum pay rate 
equal to that for the present five-day week. 


The —@n, also setting its sights on the establish- 
ment of a national 30-hour workweek, urged locals 
o intensify efforts in contract negotiations to se- 
cure shorter hours. It also urged the AFL-CIO to 
carry on an intensive campaign for federal legisla- 
ion to reduce the workweek. 


ITU Pres. Woodruff Randolph added a surprise 
note by announcing he will not seek re-election at 
he close of his term July 15, 1958. He has been the 
union’s leader since 1944, during which time the 
wrinters faced some of the stormiest battles in their 
century-long history. 


Randolph, who is 65, had served as secretary- 
+reasurer of the union from 1928 to 1944, when he 
‘vas first elected president. He gave personal health 
as reason for his decision tq step down from the 
union’s presidency. 


Randolph asked the: delegates to “respect my 
judgment in this just as I have asked you to do 
when I was fighting for you.” 


The Taft-Hartley law proved the principal target 
for some of the speakers to the convention. 


Both Gov. Averell Harriman of New York and 
ITU Counsel Gerhard P, Van Arkel, a former gen- 
eral counsel of the Natl. Labor Relations Board, de- 
manded changes in the law to prevent its use as a 
union-busting weapon. 


Gov. Harriman said amendments to the T-H law 
must come about to enable unions “to carry on free 
collective bargaining in the same spirit as has been 
exemplified for more than a century by the ITU.” 


Meany a UN Delegate 


CHICAGO (PAI)—The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil expressed strong gratification at the appointment 
of President George Meany to the United State del- 
egation at the forthcoming session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 


This is the first time that a leader of the Amer- 
ican labor movement has been so honored. 


The Council adopted a resolution congratulating 
the Eisenhower Administration for the appointment 
and pledged its full support to the AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent in his work as delegate. 
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SONGS FOR ISRAELI SOLDIERS: Joe Glazer, 

education director of the United Rubber Work- 

ers and labor’s troubador, entertains soldiers 

during visit to Israel. He reports they preferred 

jazz and spirituals and sang for him Hebrew 

versions of the “‘Banana Boat’” song and *““When 
Israel Was in Egypt Land.” 





Fla. Blue Cross Apologizes 
For Anti-Labor Slur 


MIAMI, Fla. (PAI)—Top officials of the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield of Florida attended a meeting of 
the Dade County Central Labor Union here and apol- 
ogized for their release of 4,000 Gopies of a Kiplinger 
report which blamed labor for inflation. 

Their action, reported in the labor press in Mi- 
ami and nationally, and in the Sunday Miami Daily 
News, was followed by a number of cancellations by 
local unions in the Miami area as well as threats of 
referendums on cancellations by some of the bigger 
unions. 

The editor of Sound Waves, official publication of 
Communications Workers Local 3107, queried one 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield official on why the report 
was sent out, and received this reply: 

“We thought it would be helpful to the public... 
We didn’t mean to run the whole thing, but Kip- 
linger refused to let us quote only certain parts.” 

No answer was given as to whafsections the non- 
profit organization sought to mail out. 

The only amends that Local 3017, who brought the 
message to light, will accept, according to President 
Howard Walton, is “for Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
to mail out, with no preamble other than the one on 
the Kiplinger report, an analysis of inflation by the 
AFL-CIO research department.” ™ 





AFL-CIO Asks Passage 


Of Senate Rights Bill 


CHICAGO—Congress was called upon by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council to “adopt this 
year” the civil rights bill passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Noting that “we are disappointed in the 
Senate- amendments which obviously make 
the measure less effective than the House 
version,” the council said that the AFL-CIO 
“will not join with those who would delay or 
defeat the present weakened measure in an 
effort to obtain political advantage.” 

The American trade union movement, the resolu- 
tion adopted by the council said, has never taken an 
“all or nothing” position in the legislative field. 

“We are always prepared to accept progress, even 
when we expected the progress would be greater,” the 
council declared. 

It said the Senate-approved measure, by providing 
for a civil rights commission, operating with sub- 
poena powers, and the additional powers given to the 
U.S. Dept. of Justice to protect “the precious right to 
vote” are significant steps forward. : 

“We pledge that the AFL-CIO will continue, in 
the years ahead, to press for continued improve- 
ments until we reach the day when full civil rights 
are guaranteed for all our citizens,” the council 
said. 

The council urged the Senate to ask the President 
to submit to the Senate and asked for Senate ap- 
proval of two “conventions” adopted by the Intl. 
Labor Organization. 

The “conventions” are ILO terms for treaties, 
which go into effect only as they are ratified by the 
participating countries. One resolution called for 
U.S. ratification of an ILO convention adopted in 
1948, providing for freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organize. 

The other convention on which ratified action was 
urged is one adopted just this year to outlaW forced 
labor, 

The “United States should assert moral leadership 
in an effort to bring an end to this shocking and in- 
human violation of rights of man,” the council said. 

The council decried successful efforts by special 
interests to hamper the work of the Dept. of Labor 
in enforcing the Mexican contract labor program, 
which sets minimum standards for agricultural 
workers coming to this country from below the Rio 
Grande. 





Bonanza for Ohio Bosses 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (PAI)—Ohio employers have 
been handed an $8 million bonanza at the expense 
of workers injured on the job, the Ohio CIO Coun- 
cil has charged. 

The council statement followed an announcement 
by the Ohio Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
that it was reducing employers’ premium, rates by 
$8,000,000 a year, effective July 1. 





SOME NOTES ON THE ‘ETHICS’ OF BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. Gluck of Ol’ Kaintuck 


According to the papers, they’re still 
chuckling in Washington over the ap- 
pointment of Maxwell H. Gluck as U.S. 
Ambassador to Ceylon. It was Gluck who 
didn’t know, or couldn’t pronounce, the 
names of some foreign heads of, states, 
including the prime minister of Ceylon. 

Gluck claims Ohio as his home state 
but he was not backed for the appoint- 
ment by either of Ohio’s two Senators. 


But Gluck has a horse farm in Kentucky ~ 


and so Kentucky’s Senators backed Him 
for the job. And so, the New York Times 
noted, he has become known as “Mr. 
Gluck of Ol’ Kaintuck.” 

But that’s not all. Gluck is a big con- 
tributor to the. Republican campaign 
fund, giving $26,500 last year alone. 
Washington reporters point to this fact 
in connection with the publication by the 
State Department of a pamphlet last 
January entitled “The American Am- 
bassador.” 

The pamphlet says that diplomatic ap- 
pointments in the 19th century frequent- 
ly “rewarded the generous contributor 
te a campaign regardless of the qualifi- 
cations for the post.” 

All of this has happily the 


changed, 
’s pamphlet continued. “In _ 


Department 
today’s vastly enlarged diplomatic field,” 
@4 


the ambassador must be thoroughly fam- 
iliar with “all aspects of life in the coun- 
try of his assignment.” 

Looks like Gluck has destroyed a cen- 
tury of progress in the State Depart- 
ment. 


Fast Isn‘t the Word! 


Suppose Uncle Sam permitted you to 
keep $100 of your income tax every year 
for five years and then allowed you to 
pay it in very small amounts over the 
following 45 years without interest. 

That, thanks to New Republic maga- 
zine, is the best explanation we’ve read 
on how fast tax write-offs work. Of 
course, ordinary taxpayers didn’t get such 
write-offs. They go only to industry. 

But for the purpose of explanation, 
suppose you were allowed to keep $100 
for five years. Others would have paid 
the $500 into the Treasury already while 
you have $500 you could invest, an in- 
terest-free “loan.” 

Suppose you invested the $500 at 4% 
compound interest. In 50 years, you not 
only would have repaid the $500 to the 
Government but would realize $1,819.17 
on your investment! 


The US. Treasury announced a few 
days ago that such tax write-offs to busi- 





ness firms have cost the Government be- 
tween $4-billion and $5-billion in tax rev- 
enue! But don’t you try for any similar 
treatment. It’s reserved for industry. The 
Government needs our tax dollars to take 
up the slack. 





Toying with the Law 

In Los Angeles, while the commercial 
press from coast to coast was filled with 
news stories and righteous editorfals on 
alleged unethical practices by labor, only 
four or five papers in the entire country 
could find space for the story of the 
Amen Industries Inc. U. 8. District At- 
torney Laughlin Waters charged that 
Amen Industries, a toy packaging firm, 
had illegally hired 50 children ranging in 
age from 9 to 15 and instead of wages 
paid the youngsters off in ice cream and 
hamburgers. Prosecutor Laughlin imme- 
diately filed a criminal complaint charg- 
ing Amen Industries with failure to pay 
the required $1-an-hour minimum wages, 
falsification of payroll records, and ship- 
ping across state lines goods produced 
“by oppressive child labor.” 


Department of Higher Profits 


“United States Steel Corp. reported 
record earnings for the second quarter 
and the first half of 1957... Net in- 
come in three months ended June 30 to- 
taled $115,943,199. This was the high- 
est income in any three months in the 
company’s history.” (Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, July 31). 


“The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) reported yesterday record net 
earnings for any half-year period at 
$463,000,000 . . . For the first half of 1956, 
the company had reported a net income 
of $392,000,000 . . .” (New York Times, 
July 30). . 


“New York, July 25—Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. today reported record earnings for 
the first half of 1957 even though net in- 
come in the second quarter of the year 
was below 1956 ... For the first half of 
the year net income set a record of $103,- 
701,162 . . .” (Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
July 26). 


“The Texas Company reported yester- 
day for the full year to June 30 record 
net income of $165,145,982 ...” (New 
York Times, July 27). 
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Local 50 Opens Big Push to Organize Chiclets Plant 


NEW YORK CITY—A new organizing cam- 
paign has been mounted by Local 50 at the huge 


American Chicle Company plant in Long Island . 


City, Pres. Frank Scida reported. The firm, which 
employs 1,700 workers, makes the popular Chic- 
lets chewing gum. 


Previous attempts have been made by Local 50 to 
organize American Chicle. This time, however, the 
workers, faced by new and bigger problems, have shown 
a keen interest in the union as the way to solve these 
problems and win decent wages and working condi- 
tions. 


The latest threat to the worker’s security at Ameri- 
can Chicle comes from the company’s establishment 
of a new plant in Chicago and the expansion of its 
Canadian plant, both of which are paying lower rates 
than the Long Island City plant. The workers fear 
that as a result of these lower rates, work will be 
shifted to these out-of-town plants, causing them un- 
employment in Long Island City. 

This new problem is the most threatening of those 
faced by Chicle workers for many years, problems 
with which they are fed up. So this time, when Local 


L.DAMS 


a hiclets 


50 approached the workers, the union leaflets were 
eagerly received and a promise of a successful cam- 
paign was in the air. 


In addition to the threats to their jobs, the workers 
are without job security, seniority provisions, or job 
classifications. They are subject to transfer from orfe 





All of this the workers told to the union. They're 
tired of it and they want to do something about im- 
proving their situation. 


Local 50, with the backing of the International Un- 
jon, is on hand to help the American Chicle workers 
organize. Leaflets and the local newspaper, The 
Candymaker, are telling what conditions in Local 
50 shops are: higher wage rates, every job classified 
according to experience and pay scale, surgical care, 
hospitalization, life insurance, maternity care and 
disability pay provided at no cost to the member; 


‘ and all the other conditions which go with working 


in a union shop. 

The workers have begun to sign up, and Pres. Scida 
was optimistic that the American Chicle workers 
would see their campaign through tea successful 
wind-up—with a Local 50 RWDSU contract. 

Elsewhere in Local 60, Organizer Neal Langarzo 
reported that employees at the Necco Candy Co. ware- 
house have been organized. The firm, whose employ- 
ees last month yoted for Local 50 in an NLRB elec- 
tion, makes the well known Necco candy wafers. The 
warehouse here is expected to expand in the near 
future. The Necco manufacturing plant is in Boston. 








PICNIC PLANNERS were these members of Buffalo, N. Y. Local 139, who 


arranged for the local's 


7th annual outing at Armour Grove on July 13. 


Others who pitched in were Anna Zuber and Florence Kobus, who whip- 

ped up toothsome tidbits which were praised—and eaten—by ‘all. L. to r. 

are Recording Sec. Eleanor Thrun, Steward Stella Galyzniak, Trustee Ber- 
nice Zielinski, Pres. Al Zielinski and Sophie Liszkiewicz. 





Wagner Urges Unionists 
Register Early to Vote 


NEW YORK CITY—Union members in this city, as well as all other 
voters and their families, are urged by Mayor Robert F. Wagner to register 


as early as possible at polling places in their own election districts. 





Phone Answer Shop 
Votes 19-4 RWDSU 


NEW YORK CITY—Another telephone 
answer service shop has been organized 
into RWDSU Local 780, which is on the 
way to putting the union label on the 
whole industry in the metropolitan area. 

The employees of Central Teléphone 
Exchange, Inc., with two offices in Man- 
hattan, voted 19 to 4 for Local 780 in a 
State Labor Board election on Aug. 1, 
‘180’ Pres. Jerry Fischer reported. 


The employer has agreed to the same 
conditions as were won in the agree- 
ment concluded last spring with the 
industry. employers’ association, whose 
shops employ more than 1,000 workers. 


The terms are 10-cent hourly wage 
increases retroactive to Nov. 1, 1956, 
paid vacations of one and two weeks, 
paid holidays, seniority and grievance 
procedure with arbitration, and a un- 
ion shop. 

Also won was double time pay for 
employees. who work on holidays, and 
agreement to institute a health and wel- 
fare program, 

Fischer led the organizing drive at the 
Central Exchange firm. The campaign 
began a year ago and was delayed when 
another union intervened and caused 
drawn out board procedures before an 
election could be set. 


AS Mey 
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Local 
registration will take place on Sept. 28 
and 30, and Oct. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12. On Saturday, Sept. 28 and Oct. 
12, the polling places will be open for 
registration from 7 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
On all other days they will be open from 
5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 

New Yorkers this year for the first 
time are registering permanently, in ac- 
cordance with the recent passage of a 
permanent personal registration law. 
Voters who register this year need only 
re-register in the future if they move to 
another address or if they fail to vote 
every two years. 

Addressing union members and their 
families, Mayor Wagner said: 

“By registering early you will help 
speed the task of permanently register- 
ing our voters. Furthermore, under this 
mew permanent system, by registering 
now you will insure your right to vote 
in this fall’s election and in all future 
elections. 

“Union members can set an example 
to the community for registering early 


- and by getting members of their fam- 


ilies, their friends and their neigh- 
bors to -register.” 
To facilitate registration, voters are 


them when they register. The form is 
available at all polling places, Board of 
Election offices and police stations. 

use of this work sheet will 
voter’s registration. However, he 
register without having the form 
hand. 


Shop of 110 Dumps 
Phony Union for “65’ 


NEW YORK CITY—Another “sweetheart” contract has been thrown 
in the dust heap by a group of largely Puerto Rican workers who sought 
out District 65 of-the RWDSU and are moving speedily towards a decent 


‘65’ contract. 


This group of 110, who work for the Helmar eee stiihed in 


Brooklyn, -have sueceeded not only in 
liberating themselves from the phony 
contract, but in getting recognition from 
the company for the union of their choice. 

They were in negotiations as The Rec- 
ord went to press, seeking a $10 raise, a 
$50 minimum and other benefits of a 
‘65’ contract. Wages now are around 
$40 a week, the minimum required oy 
law. 

The Helmar company, manufactur- 
ers of plastic tablecloths, balked at first 
with the usual claims of a contract 
with another union. But after an in- 
formal hearing at the National Labor 
Relations Board on Aug. 26, manage- 

ment agreed to recognition of ‘65’ as 
the workers’ representative. 
Cooperating with District 65 in these 

moves is Local 818 of the Teamsters 
Union which represents the shipping and 
receiving employees of the Helmar Co. 
The 110 workers in ‘65’ are employed in 
the production and maintenance depart- 
ments. 

First ‘65’ contacts at Helmar were 
made through workers of Styl-Rite Op- 
tics, whose 200 employees were freed 
from a backdoor pact through a five- 
week strike in July. That was the first 
victory in the current AFL-CIO cam- 
paign to liberate victims of racketeer 
unions. 





Boycott Kohler’ . 
Unionists Are Urged 


NEW YORK CITY—A step-up of 
the ‘Boycott Kohler’ campaign is being 
launched in New York State to count- 
eract the strike-bound company’s at- 
tempt to catch consumers unawares 
with scab-made products. 

Leo Breirather, UAW Local 833’s 
Boycott Coordinator, warns that “ac- 
cording to inside information, the 
Kohler Company is making every pos- 
sible effort to dump its unwanted 
scab-made plumbing ware and fixtures 
on the New York market. They hope 
to catch the buying public unawares 
by moving quickly.” 

“We know our brothers and sisters 
in New York want to help us all they 
can,” Breirather said. “We have the 
solid support of AFL-CIO all over the 
country. As a result, we have Kohler 
Company desperate. This latest com- 
pany move is nothing but a despera- 
tion move, and we know that labor in 
New York won’t let us down.” 








STRIKE FOR FIRST PACT was won late in July by these and other 


organized members of Local 377, em 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They're building ma 


newly 
ployed in building at 145 Hicks St., 


e@ workers, and their 10-day 


walkout resulted In wage boosts, welfare plan, paid holidays and vacations. 
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Plastics Shop of 70 Organized 
In Chicago; NLRB Vote Sept. 10 


CHICAGO, Ill —All but a few of the 70 employees at Ger-Ell Plastics have signed up in the RWDSU, and 
they’ll be making their choice of union on National Labor Relations Board ballots on Sept. 10, Chicago Joint 
Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


ie a 


Terrific turnouts at meetings of all 
three shifts during the past few weeks, 
said Anderson, give strong indications of 
a victory for the RWDSU in the coming 
vote. The workers are determined to 
bring a real union like the RWDSU into 
the plant, having had poor experiences 
in the past with so-called organizing 
campaigns by other unions. Invariably 
these campaigns fizzled and the workers 
never saw anyone from the other union 
again. 

The main problem, besides better wages, 
that the workers seek to solve by join- 
ing the RWDSU is the long working 
hours imposed on them. Although they 
were paid time and a half after 40 hours, 
they frequently had to work seven days 
a week with no days off. Since the 
union has come on the scene this extreme 
overtime work has stopped, but the hour 
continue to be long. ° 

Other issues the workers will tackle 
in negotiations for their firsts RWDSU 
contract are low wages, np premium 
pay for working the late shifts and a 
complete lack of job security. 

Anderson described the workers as one 
of the most militant groups he has ever 
seen. He said the organizing campaign 
was carried out largely by several out- 
standing people in the plant, with a 
minimum of help from union staff mem- 
bers. Organizers of the Chicago Joint 
Board who have been working with the 
Ger-Ell employees, in addition to Ander- 
son, are Emanuel Galladora and Carl 
Sanzone. ~ 

Leading members in the plant are 
Charles and Robert Lee Lewis, Jarvis 
Hannah, Willa Lee Pucket and Mary 
Jackson, among others. 

Jarvis Hannah has meanwhile been 


Vote Delayed at Main 
Broughton Dairy Plant 


MARIETTA, O.—A representation elec- 
tion among the employees of the Brough- 
ton Dairy firm’s main plant here is being 
held up because of a dispute over the 
appropriate bargaining unit. Also in- 
volved is a determination of which classi- 
fications among the 110 employees will be 
eligible to vote. 

The workers organized into Local 379 





‘ 


in a two-week campaign that followed 
election victories for the RWDSU in two 
branch plants of the company in Quaker 
City, O. and Huntington, W. Va. in July 
and early August. 








fired from ‘his job, with the employer 
claiming violation of company rules. The 
union has countered with the charge that 
he was fired because of his union activ- 
ity, and plans are to file unfair labor 


practice charges with the NLRB after 

the election. In addition, Anderson said, 

Jarvis’ reinstatement will be the num- 

ber one issue to be resolved in negotia- 

—_ with the company after the elec- 
on, 
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HAPPY OHIO STRIKERS must have sniffed quick victory in the air, and their noses 





didn’t fail them. In just 3 days of picketing the Page Dairy members of Local 379 
convinced the employep to come to terms, Shown above are two picekts of the firm's 
sales group, The 80 men won employer-paid pensions, wages boosts and hours cuts. 


3-Day Strike Wins Pension, 
Hour Cut at Page Dairy 


MANSFIELD, O.—A three-day strike by the 80 employees of the Page 
Dairy here last month was enough to convince the employer to come to 
terms on a new contract with Local 379, Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes re- 


ported. 

Major gains in the new pact are a re- 
duction in the plant employees’ work 
week from 6 days, 48 hours to 5 days, 40 
hours, and company payments of $10 a 
month into a jointly-administered pen- 
sion plan covering all the workers. The 
reduction ia working hours with no cut 
in pay has the effect of raising the plant 
workers’ hourly rates by about 50 cents. 
Hughes said the pension plan payments 
equal 7 cents an hour, 


One group of employees, the plant 
craftsmen, won 3 cents an hour more in 
classification increases. 

Retail route salesmen won an addi- 
tional 22 paid days off per year, making 
a total of 44 days off in addition to Sun- 


Record photo by Walt Tyler 


RES. WALLACE POTTER of Michigan Local 530 tells the world what team 


@'s on. Potter was re-elected to top post of Gerber baby food workers’ union 
fast month, Other officers-elect are V-P Cyril Blondeel, Fin. Sec. Gertrude 


doller, Rec. Sec. 


osephine jordan, Trustee 
, Chief Steward Alvin. Lubbers, Division Stewa 


ale Ditlow, ee Harvey 


Marian Rumsey, 


Ray Awe, Bernice Blondee!, Donald Tinkhom and Margaret Olson. 
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days, plus a base pay boost of $1 a week 
and a commission rate increase of 1 per- 
cent. 

Wholesale routemen, who have been 
working the 5-day week, will get 4 per- 
cent more in commissions and $2 more 
on their base pay. They will also get 
help from now on in loading out on 
double days. 

For ice cream salesmen the 5-day week 
will now go into effect, with a guaran- 
tee of $80 a week and commission in- 
creases. 

The strike began on Aug. 16 when neg- 
otiations with the firm broke down after 
eight fruitless bargaining sessions, some 
of which were attended by a federal me- 
diator. A few days later the mediator’s 
efforts were successful, when a confer- 
ence he called reached agreement on the 
settlement. The men were back on the 
job Aug. 20. 


Rexall Drug 


Warehousemen 
Join in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, O.—A majority of 
the employees of the new Rexall 
Drug Co. warehouse in this city has 
signed up in Local 379, and the 
workers were voting their choice of 
union in a National Labor Relations 
Board ballot last week, as The Rec- 
ord went to press, Regional Dir. 
Gerald Hughes reported. 

The new warehouse, opened July 1, will 
service the well-known drug chain’s re- 





tail outlets in the entire midwest area, 28 ¥ 
and Hughes said it was expected the rive 
plant would employ upwards of 300 peo- Ala. 
ple in the not-too-distant future. ( a 

ed rr 


A Teamsters Union local showed up at 
the NLRB hearing which set conditions 
for the election last month, claiming to 
represent the workers. Although all con- 
cerned know most of the workers have 
joined the RWDSU, the other union was 
permitted to appear on the ballot. 


Former Members Start Drive 


Contact with the shop was established 
through the efforts of former RWDSU E 


members working there. they 
A victory here would bring a second | Ware 
boost 


Rexall warehouse into the RWDSU. The 
firm’s employees in Atlanta, Ga., have I 
been members of the RWDSU for some 





time. All-t 
° At ¢ 
Gains Scored at TAI 
est h 

Beatrice Food in N =a 
eatrice in » | anal 
LINCOLN, Neb.— Successful contract An | 
talks between Local 1808 and the Beatrice | , 1,100 
Foods Co. last month not only brought with | 
higher wages and other improvements in tructic 
working conditions, but also resulted in keep 
a stronger shop by virtue of the signing is hig 
up of 30 new members who had until now Top 
stayed out of the union, ficials 
for tr 
The new contract now covers about 120 of the 
employees, and Int’l Rep. John Capell came 
expressed confidence that those few still tees: h 


not signed up in the union would soon 
be members. Nebraska is one of the 18 
states which have laws banning the un- 
ion shop and granting the right to scab, 





The new pact provides wage boosts of 8 
cents an hour for plant employees and 
base pay boosts of $10 a month for out- 
side salesmen. Established for the first 
time was 3 weeks’ paid vacation after 15 
years on the job. Job classifications were 
improved and made more meaningful, 
with at least one person assigned to each 
classification. Capell explained that pre- 
viously there were many classifications 
which were- unfilled. 


Capell led a rank and file negotiating 
committee of eight members in the talks 
with management. | 





Burberg on Pa. Wage Board 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Int’l Rep. Ernest 
Burberg of the RWDSU is one of the 
three labor members of a state Retail 
Trade Minimum Wage Board which last 
month completed public hearings on a 
minimum wage for women and children 
employed in retail establishments, The 
board will soon submit its recommenda- 
tions to Labor Sec. William L. Batt, Jr. 

The panel, which was appointed by 
Gov. George M. Leader, consists of three 
public and three industry representatives 
as well as the labor men. Chairman is Dr. 
John Horlacher of Philadelphia. The 
hearings conducted by this board were 
the first of the kind to be held since 
1937. 

The labor members of the panel aim 
to set a standard minimum wage in retail 
trade. Employer representatives who 
have testified at the hearings have all 


Burberg is also an officer of Depart- 
ment Store Local 101 of this city. 
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28 YEARS OF UNIONISM are represented by this trio, 
shown attending meeting of Ward Bakery route salesmen in Birmingham, 
_Cited by Asst. Area Dir. Frank Parker for good attendance at union 
meetings, they are, |. to r., Chester Hale and R. J. West who have never miss- 
ed meeting in 6 and 7 years respectively; a 






members of ‘441” 


Charlie Monte, who missed 


missed just one meeting in 15 years. 








All-Out Drive Launched 
At Cone Bros. in Florida 


TAMPA, Fla.—One of the state’s larg- 
est highway construction firms, Cone 
Bros, Contracting Co., is the target for 
an all-out organizing and contract drive. 


An overwhelming majority of the firm’s 
P 1,100 workers have already signed cards 

with unions in the building and cons- 
truction trades fields. The problem is to 
keep the cards current, since turnover 
is high. 

Top AFL-CIO national and state of- 
ficials have joined in mapping strategy 
for the drive. Dir. John W. Livingston 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization 
came to this city to work with commit- 
tees in planning the campaign. 


Hill Grocery Warehousemen 
Turn Down 4-6 Cent Offer 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Working on their first contract renewal since 
they joined Local 261 just about a year ago, the employees of Hill’s Grocery 
warehouse have turned down a company offer of 4 to 6 cent hourly wage 
boosts as being too far short of their demands. 

More than 100 workers are employed in this second largest warehouse 


in the city. A “must” in these negotia- 
tions; in addition to a substantial wage 
increase, is a cut in the working hours, 
which now are ebout 50 per week. Time 
and a half is paid for the hours worked 
beyond 40, but the overtime work has 
been compulsory, and the workers want 
to have a voice in the overtime schedule. 


Time and Half After 8 Hours 

Int Rep. Bill Langston, who is lead- 
ing the workers’ negotiating committee, 
said the company has already agreed to 
time and a half pay for work after 8 
hours in one day. The firm has also of- 
fered a few improvements in paid holi- 
days and vacations, 

The firm operates a chain of grocery 
stores throughout the state which are 
serviced by the warehouse in this city. 


A&P Tactics Dela y 
9-Store Tenn. Vote 


The South 


"KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The notorious employer tactics of delay are 
being thrown in the way of the organizing campaign of the RWDSU at nine 
A&P supermarkets in thisearea, but regular meetings of the workers, with 
a steady record of good turnouts, indicate the employees’ strong determina- 
tion to unionize the stores, Int’l] Rep. Ed Rosenhahn reported. 


The union on July 2 petitioned the 
National Labor Relations Board for an 
election among the 150 employees. The 
company immediately threw obstacles in 
the way of a quick vote, and after a hear- 
ing on Aug. 8, an obliging NLRB put off 
until Sept. 5 the deadline for the com- 
union to submit their final 


ton office of the labor board for deter- 
mination and the setting of an election 
date. 


Another union, the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Ass’n, has intruded itself into 
the campaign, announcing at the board 
hearing that it is interested in the elec- 
tion, and it will probably be permitted to 
appear on the ballot. Rosenhahn has 
characterized the Retail Clerks’ action as 


“playing into the hands of the employer, 


by trying to encourage division among 
the employees.” 


Six of the stores are located in Nash- 
ville proper. The others are in Fountain 
City, Alcoa and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Managers of the stores. have recently 
had a meeting, Rosenhahn said, and an 
apparent result has been a switch in 
tactics from “trying to scare the work- 
ers out of the union to trying to love 
’em out of the union,” he commented, 
But neither of these approaches has 
had any result. The workers are hold- 
ing completely solid, he said. 


In the Oak Ridge store, whose man- 
ager apparently missed the company 
meeting, vicious anti-union activities con- 
tinue to be pursued by the management. 
In order to meet these moves, the union 
has informed local labor bodies, such as 
the Central Labor Union. Already one 





delegation from the CLU has visited the 
Oak Ridge store manager and informed 
him that his activities will not win the 
favor of union members in the city, and 
as a result his store’s business might 
suffer. 4 


Other management moves include 
transferring active union members to 
dirty jobs in the store, promising rewards 
for votes against the union, and bringing 
men into the office one by one for 
“heart-to-heart” talks, 


N.C Dairy Group 
Signs With RWDSU 


DURHAM, N. C—A majority of the 
employees of one of this state’s largest 
independent dairies have organized into 
the RWDSU, Intl Rep. Irving Lebold 
reported, and a petition for a represen- 
tation election went to the National La- 
bor Relations Board on Aug. 17. 


The firm, which produces milk, cheese 
and ice cream, is Long Meadow Farms. 
It employs about 80 workers, including 
plant workers and route salesmen. 


Lebold said rates of pay are dis- 
gracefully low, with an improvement 
this year due solely to the increased 
federal minimum wage. He cited cases 
of workers in the plant 15 years and 
more and earning under $1.15 an hour. 


In order to make a bare living, Lebold 
said, the workers seek to put in as much 
overtime as they can. While salesmen 
earn a little more than the plant em- 
ployees, he said, “they are subjected to 
numerous unfair working conditions.” 
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BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Working like men inspired—which is exactly 
what they are—two members of RWDSU in this city are infecting their fel- 
low members with the same spirit which has moved them to rack up an 


impressive series of organizing accom- 
plishments in the past few months. 


The two are C.T. Daniels and Henry 
Jenkins, both rank and file officers of 
Local 441, Bakery Workers. Frank Par- 
ker, assistant director of RWDSU’s south- 
ern area, proudly tells of the work of 
Daniels and Jenkins, most of which has” 
been done on their own time after reg- 
ular working hours. 


Parker is president of the newly formed 
Birmingham Council of RWDSU Locals, 
which was organized to unite the ener- 
gies of the five RWDSU locals in this 
city and help them all to grow and ex- 
pand their activities. 


Parker and Int'l Rep.. Bill Langston, 
who has been working with them, attri- 


bute the enthusiasm of the two rank and - 


file organizers to the formation of the 
Council. Parker said: 


“I think they got the feeling with 
the formation of the Joint Council that 
our union here in Birmingham was re- 
ally going somewhere and was headed 
for big things. I think they want to be 
involved in making those big things 
happen.” / 


C.T. Daniels has been a steward in his 
shop, American Bakery, and an officer of 
Local 441 for three*years. 


Starting with a drive to organize the 
route salesmen of his company, C.T. went 
on to join Henry Jenkins in completing 
the organization of. Hill’s Grocery ware- 
house, He’s now helping to organize the 








workers in the A&P supermarkets in Tus- 
caloosa. 


Henry Jenkins, an employee of Ward’s 
Bakery, has been a member of ‘441’ for 
eight years, is a steward and an officer 
of the local. 


Jenkins started the organizing cam- 
paign at Hill’s warehouse, one of the 
largest in the city. He succeeded, with 
the help of C.T. Daniels, where several 
other unions had failed in the past. From 
that project, Henry made some solid con- 
tacts at the Harris Transfer and Ware- 
house Co., whose 60 workers quickly 
signed up and are already enjoying the 
benefits of their first RWDSU contract. 


Having worked up a good head of 
organizing steam, Jenkins went to work 
on Adams Bros. Produce warehouse. A 
few weeks ago the 60 workers voted two 
to one for RWDSU Local 261, and first- 
pact negotiations began just last week. 


Right now Henry is helping in the 
campaign to organize the big Bayuk Cigar ~ 
Co. in Selma, Ala. 

One of the main aims of the Joint 
Council is to encourage the members 
themselves to participate in building a 
bigger and better RWDSU in this state. 
With the unstinting help of Brothers 
Daniels and Jenkins, the Council has 
gotten off to fast start on this score, and 
from the looks of things will continue to 
move ahead at @ snappy pace. 

According to Bill Langston, more and 
more members are being inspired to pitch 
in with their share of time and effort 
for their union. 





Rank and Filers of Local 441. Build RWDSU in Birmingham 
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Canada Rice Shop in Vancouver 


Votes Out Company Union, 45-17 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The determination of the Canada Rice Mills employees to throw a company union out 
of their plant and bring in the RWDSU was dramatically expressed in a Labor Relations Board election Aug. 15. 


The vote was 45 for RWDSU to 17 for the company-dominated “union.” 


from their vacations to cast their ballots 
for RWDSU Local 580. 

Management actually outsmarted it- 
self earlier, when it got an injunction 
against the election, which was original- 
ly scheduled for July 17. The injunction 
was thrown out by a court, and the work- 
ers were convinced more than ever by 
the company-inspired move that they 
should get themselves a bona fide union 
of their own choice. And in the Aug. 
15th vote they did just that. 


Demands Worked Up 

A meeting of the plant has been held 
since the election, where the workers, 
who total about 70> worked up a set of 
demands for their firsts RWDSU contract. 
They also elected a negotiating commit- 
tee, and the company should soon have 
the employees’ contract program before 
it. 

The injunction secured by the com- 
pany through its so-called union had 
prevented the provincial labgr board from 
holding the election as scheduled. 

The union promptly took the case 
to court, where it was discovered that 
the company union had withheld cer- 
tain information in its application for 
the iyjunction—information which, if 
submitted, would likely have resulted 
in a refusal to grant the injunction. 

Immediately this came to light the 
court threw the company union’s case 
out and ruled that the labor board pro- 
ceed with the election. 





Consumer Credit Rises 

OTTAWA (CPA) —Consumer credit 
outstanding on the books of sales finance 
pompanies rose to $754,900,000 at April 
80, an increase of some $18 million over 
the total at the end of March and Feb- 
ruary, and 20 percent higher than at 
April 30, 1956, according to the Domin- 
lon Bureau of Statistics. 

Over the first four months of this 
year, the credit level averaged 23 percent 
higher than in 1956. 


Many of the workers returned early 











Vancouver RWDSUers Eye Title 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—The RWDSU Cubettes shown above in team photo, 
are in the running for champions of the Vancouver Business Girls’ Softball 
League. Our team won the second division championship, and RWDSvUers 
throughout the iength and breadth of this West Coast province of Canada 
are rooting for them to win the playoffs for the League championship and 
the Miller’s Jewelers Trophy which goes with it. 

In front row, 1. to r., they are Ethel Anderson, Ella MacKenzie, Alice 
Harder. In center row, June Todhunter, Joan Mobery, Sandra Jones, Rocky 


Davies, Babs Babcock and Joy Histed. Back row, Barry Patterson, manager; 
Irene Chitra, Jo Livingstone, and Bill McLaren, coach. 








First RWDSU Pact 
Brings $8.50 
At Campbell Dairy 

















Strike Looms at Agnew-Surpass 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Recommendations of a conciliation board for settling a first contract between Local 1002 
and the Agnew-Surpass shoe stores have been indignantly turned down by the employees, and a meeting with 
management in a last-ditch attempt to avoid a strike will be held soon, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit reported. 





| The workers, employed in four of the 
company’s stores in this city, organized 





‘Trainmen Affiliate With CLC 


OTTAWA—The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, previously independent, 
have completed arrangements for affiliation with the Canadian Labor Congress, 
effective Sept. 1. 


The details were worked out at a meeting at CLC headquarters. Participants 
were: for the BRT—Pres. W. P. Kennedy and General Sec.-Treas. W. J. Weil, 
both from Cleveland, Ohio, and A. H. Balch, Canadian Legislative Representa- 
tive, Ottawa; and CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin and Sec. Tras. Donald MacDonald. 

At the conclusion of the meeting BRT Pres. Kennedy stated: “We are very 
happy to affiliate with the Canadian Labor Congress and thereby become a part- 
ner in the general labor movement in Canada, 

“The BRT—one of the largest fraternal insurance societies in North Amer- 
fca—has at the present time a substantial investment in this country, totalling 
about $19,000,000 in federal and provincial government bonds. 

“We hope eventually to participate in the CLC provincial federations and 
labor councils from coast to coast,” Mr. Kennedy said. 

i CLC Pres. Jodoin, in welcoming the BRT, said: “We are highly elated that 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, one of the oldest trade unions in Can- 
ada, has decided to affiliate with the Canadian Labor Congress. It is a natural 
development resulting from the establishment of labor unity in this country, 

j “The benefits of this co-ordination of the work of trade unions will be felt 

| mot only by union membership but the entire population. The advent of the 
BRT into the family of the CLC will strengthen the position of organized labor 
in our efforts to improve existing legislation and to attain social and economic 
laws which would benefit the entire country.” 

' The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, established in Canada for 174 

| years, represents freight and passenger conductors, brakemen, yardmen, switch- 

yardmasters, and dining car stewards on Canadian railways. The Canadian 


men, 
membership of the union is approximately 25,000 in 110 local lodges in every . 


province. The BRT has also a ladies auxiliary with 15,000 members. 





into the RWDSU early this year. From 
the beginning of negotiations with the 
firm, the union negotiators found man- 
agement using various dodges to stall and 
ctherwise frustrate an agreement. At 
one point the employer claimed that one 
of the stores, because it was a block or 
so out of the Windsor city limits, could 
not be covered by the union contract. 
This was rejected as ridiculous. 


Soon after the talks began the parties 
went to conciliation. But the results here 
were also unsatisfactory. The workers 
are determined to strike if necessary to 
raise very low wages and poor working 
conditions. 


Elsewhere in this city, Local 1002 was 
in negotiations and conciliation with 
management of the Harry Gray depart- 
ment store for a new contract covering 
the 50 workers. 


Local 414 members in Dominion Stores 
Ltd. and 15 employees of Automatic 
Canteens of Windsor, have presented 
contract demands to their companies. 
Negotiations are expected to begin short- 
ly. 


Local 800, covering employees of Mur- 
phy Tobacco Wholesalers, has forwarded 
new contract. proposals to the employer. 
Negotiations will open next month, Ken- 
sit said. 








TORONTO, Ont. — A_ two-year 
agreentent with a total pay increase 
of $8.50 a week—$6 in the first year 
and $2.50 in the second year—has 
been reached by Local 440 with 
Campbell’s Dairy in Peterborough. 

The agreement also includes 8 paid 
holidays and complete medical, surgical 
and weekly sick benefit insurance, whose 
cost is shared equally by employer and 
employee. The new pact is the first 
for these workers since they joined the 
RWDSU. 

The contract was negotiated by a rank 
and file committee led by Int'l Rep. 
George Spaxman and the local director. 

Silverwood Negotiations 

Contract demands have been present- 
ed to the employers of  Silverwoods’ 
Dairies in Toronto, Lindsay and Guelph 
and in the Borden Dairy in: Windsor, 
London Pure Milk Co. in London and 
the Maple Dairy in Woodstock. Negotia- 
tions are being held in Ottawa at Bord- 
en’s, Clarke, Capitol Co-op and Producers 
Dairies. In Kingston, Hemlock Park and 
Price Dairies are negotiating new con- 
tracts. Negotiations are also in progress 
at the Carnation Milk plant at Aylmer 
and the Chateau Cheese plant at Ot- 
tawa. 

In this city members of Local 440 
mourned the death of William Acker- 
man, long an active member of the local, 
who passed away after a lengthy illness. 
Leaders of the local, speaking for his 
fellow workers, said he will be greatly 
missed by “all who had the pleasure of 
his friendship.” 


Jodoin Asks Meeting 
In Gaspe Mine Strike 


OTTAWA—Claude Jodoin, president of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, an- 
nounced that the “established methods” 
of settling industrial disputes have failed 
completely to provide means for settle- 
ment of the five-month strike of 1,000 
workers at the Gaspe Copper Mines. Of- 
fers by Jodoin to meet with the manage- 
ment of the company and with the Queb- 
ec Labour Department have both been 
rejected. 

“The situation is stalemated with only 
representatives of organized labor mak- 
ing any effort to reach a settlement,” 
Jodoin declared. “It takes more than one 
party to hold such a meeting and I wish 
to publicly renew my request to both the 
company and the government to parti- 
cipate in such a meeting.” 


Amy Leaves '440' 


KITCHENER, Ont.—Jack Amy, vice- 
president of Dairyworkers Local 440 and 
chairman of the Kitchener Division of 
the local, has been promoted to a posi- 
tion with management, and leaves the 
ranks of Local 440. Jack, a long-time 
leader of the local, was congratulated 
by his fellow workers for his promotion, 
but they also expressed regret at losing 
him. 
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Needed: A New Crusading Spirit 


Labor Day is, by what is now a 75-year-old tradition, a 
time for extolling the virtues of the labor movement, summing 
up its past achievements and making glowing predictions for 
the future. In the flood of oratory generated by this holiday, 
there is séldom any effort to grapple with the real issues of 
the day. Instead, we get generalizations and cliches. 

Well, maybe it’s flying in the face of tradition, but we think this 
is a good time to get down to brass tacks and talk about the real situa- 
tion that confronts labor today. So here goes: 

American labor has a lot to boast about: The merger of AFL and 
CIO, now nearly two years old, unites 16 million workers in one gréat 
organization. The standard of living of American workers is far and 
away the highest in the world—and so is their productivity. American 
unions are, for the most part, strong, honest and democratic. The rights 
of labor are acknowledged—though sometimes grudgingly—by even 
the most reactionary businessmen and politicians, 

But despite all this, the American laboP movernent today is on 
the defensive. For example: 

New organizing among the 25 million unorganized workers is down 
to a mere trickle. .. . “Right-to-work” bills and other anti-union laws 
are on the books of many states, and active campaigns are under way 
te extend them to still more. .. . Labor has been unable during the 
past two years to win extension of coverage under the federal minimum 
wage, and little if any of its remaining legislative program has gotten 
serious consideration by Congress; on the contrary, most of labor’s 
legislative efforts are devoted to staving off restrictive bills. ... In 
the political arena, labor’s recent accomplishments can scarcely be 
called spectacular, while on the economic front, unions have all they 
can do to keep wages within shouting distance of prices—at the same 
time that labor geta blamed for causing the wage-price spiral. 

Last but far from least, a parade of racketeers, petty chiselers 
and “business” unionists—all of them masquerading as labor leaders 
—has appeared for weeks before the McClellan Committee and a tele- 
vision audience of millions. Five or six hours a day, five days a week, 
this program sketched in the picture of corruption in the labor move- 
ment. For the average viewer, there is little opportunity to differen- 
tiate between the few crooks and the many honest labor leaders, be- 
tween the few racket unions and the overwhelming majority of legi- 
timate organizations. All that he sees is evil. 

@ How did labor get into this fix, anyway? 

Our own strictly non-expert guess is that labor’s static and defen- 
sive position today came about through a number of circumstances, 
among which we’d include the past 15 years-of full employment which 
have induced a certain amount of complacency; the 1935-1955 breach 
between AFL and CIO which diverted much énergy into fruitless 
channels and sapped labor’s strength in jurisdictional disputes; the 
continuing trend toward monopoly in industry, particularly in the 
field of the press, TV and radio—making it harder than ever for labor’s 
case to be presented fairly; and—most important—the general atti- 
tude of our times, which seems to couple a cynical, materialistic “I’ll- 
get-mine” approach with a fear of anything smacking of radicalism 
or even liberalism. 

These are some of the things that have changed the dominant 
spirit of the labor movement from a crusade to a laissez-faire attitude 
that has permitted counterfeit unions to flourish in its midst. 

@ What can labor do about it? 

It seems to us that what’s needed right now is a revival—a revival 
of idealism, of the crusading spirit that built the labor movement 
against all the odds, of the social outlook that goes beyond the bread- 
and-butter issues to grapple with the larger problems facing all man- 
kind. . 

God knows there are big enough problems facing us today. Here 
and now, in the most prosperous times ever enjoyed by the richest 
nation in the history of the world, one-fifth of all American families 
live on an income of less than $2,000 a year. Thirty million Americans 
are ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed—but Congress refused to extend 
coverage under the Federal minimum wage law. 


Millions of people in this country do not get adequate medical 
treatment because they cannot afford to pay for it. When a national 
emergency disclosed that an astounding percentage of our young men 
are physically unfit to serve in the armed forces, there is general con- 
sternation and alarm. We talk about conservation of natural resources, 
but we squander and neglect the greatest resource we have—the 
physical and emotional health of our people. Can we afford to let 
the selfishness of the medical profession or the bugaboo of “socialized 
medicine” prevent us from establishing a national system of medical 
care? 

What about housing and better schools and greater opportunities 
for higher education and effective protection of individual liberties and 
decent Social Security retirement benefits? What about increased 
purchasing power for the consumer and the guaranteed annual wage 
for the worker? What about the shorter work week and meeting the 
challenge of automation to make it provide a better life for all of us 
rather than unemployment for millions? 

What about the fight to win real and lasting peace in the world, 
to extend freedom and democracy, and to end warit? 

Could anyone ask for greater challenges than' these? Surely most 
of labor can reach agreement on a program to meet these great issues, 
In fact, it has already done so, in resolutions adopted at the fitst con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO, and in subsequent policy statements by lead- 
ers of the Federation. 

What is needed now is not more resolutions and policy statements 
but the will to fight for their transl&tion into realities..What is needed 
is the dedication, the sense of mission, that once animated the labor 
movement. When we find these things again, we will find too that the 
leeches and parasites who have infiltrated the labor movement will 
fall by the wayside. 

—Max Steinbock 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


For eight days last month, from Aug. 18 
through the 25th, the New York Times 
published a unique series of interviews. 
The subjects were eleven Soviet citizens; 
the interviews were uncensored and were 
obtained by William J. Jorden, chief of the 
Times’ Moscow bureau, during extensive 
travel in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Jorden’s subjects represented a wide 
variety of occupations and, surprisingly, 
income levels. The lowest paid was a doc- 
tor; the highest was a novelist, who earn- 
ed about ten times as much as the doctor. 
In between were an army officer, a bus 
driver, an actress, a steel-worker, a farm- 
er and others. All of them, Mr. Jorden 
noted, are skilled workers by Russian 
standards. He was unable to interview any 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 


One of the eleven people he interviewed 
was a retail employee, Yelizaveta Peleva- 
nyan, of Sochi, a Black Sea resort city. 
Because of the special interest this inter- 
view holds for RWDSU members, The Rec- 
ord obtained special permission from The 
Times to reprint it, as well as the photo- 
graphs below taken by Mr. Jorden. 


In addition, for purposes of comparison 
and contrast, The Record has interview- 
ed Helen Turner, a member of the RWDSU, 
who, like her Soviet counterpart, is em- 
ployed in selling women’s clothing. It will 
be noted that Mrs. Turner is a very active 
union member, while Mr. Jorden’s inter- 
view does not mention whether Mrs. Pele- 
vanyan belongs to a union. 


In Mr. Jorden’s preface to the series, he 
noted that “no attempt was made in these 
articles to explore the political attitudes 
of those who ure described. The sources 
of information available to the Soviet peo- 
ple are severely restricted. I would not 
feel free to repeat it if any of those inter- 
viewed had expressd opposition or com- 
plaints, for political opposition is still not 
welcome in the Soviet Union.” 


The purpose of the articles, Mr. Jorden 
wrote, was “to describe living conditions 
in the Soviet Union in human terms rather 
than statistically or ideologically”—to tell 
how Soviet citizens live and work, and 
what their hopes and desires are. 
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Yelizaveta Pelevanyan spends much of her free time with her sons, Eduard, 
6, and Yuri, 24%, in garden of their home. At left is her outdoor stove. 
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Yelizaveta Pelevanyan 
Of Sochi, Russia 


By WILLIAM J. JORDEN 


SOCHI, Russia—Yelizaveta Sarkisevna Pele- 
vanyan is a section manager in a Soviet cloth- 
ing store. 


She was born twenty-seven years ago in the 
tiny village of Lu, eighteen miles from this 
Black Sea resort city. Yelizaveta was one of 
four children, two daughters and two sons, of 
an Armenian farmer. During World War II he 
was called into the Army and was killed in ac- 
tion. Yelizaveta’s mother, 53, still lives in the 
village. 


“I finished seven years of school,” Yelizaveta 
saidy “but I had to go to work when I was quite 
young to help the family. I worked as a cashier 
in a flower shop. Then, ten years ago, I came 
here to work.” 


“Here” is Clothing Store No. 1 of the Sochi 
Trade Organization. It is one small link in the 
vast retail trade system that supplies the So- 
viet public with consumer goods. The store sells 
ready-made clothing for men and women, 

esses, suits, hats, underwear, shirts and so 
forth. 


Yelizaveta, whose name is the Russian form 
of Elizabeth, began as an apprentice at 300 ru- 
bles a month. Then she moved up the ladder— 
to third-class clerk at 380 rubles, second-class 
at 480 and first-class at 530. 


Finally, she became section manager of the 
women’s department and her present base pay 


is 1,100 rubles monthly. She receives additional © 


payments whenever her section overfulfills its 
sales quota. (A ruble is valued at 25 cents at 
the official rate and 10 cents at the tourist rate 
of exchange.) 


Yelizaveta learned her job by experience, 
working in a store. But she said that retail sell- 
ing was becoming more specialized. 


“There is a special school for sales personnel 
at Tuapse (a city near Sochi),” she said. “The 
course is six months. There are other even more 
specialized schools for learning about merchan- 
dise, how to recognize different materials and 
to judge quality. The course is two years if you 
have had ten years of education, and four 
years if you have had only seven.” 


Seven years ago, Yelizaveta was married to 
Ruben Pelevanyan, an Armenian like herself. 
He had ten years of general education and had 
attended a technical school in Krasnodar for 
two years. Like his wife, he is in the retail busi- 
ness, manager of a small china shop. 


His shop is a second-class establishment while 
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hers is first-class(, the rating depends on the 
volume of sales) arfd he earns less than his 
wife, In May, for example, she earned 1,400 ru- 
bles while he received 1,000. 


Just after they were married, the Pelevanyans 
lived with, Yelizaveta’s mother in the village. 
But they had been saving money and five years 
ago they built a small home of their own. It is 
on the side of a hill about thirty minutes by 
bus from Sochi. The’ road is rough, but on a 
clear day one gets a breath-taking view of the 
Black Sea and Sochi Harbor from the bus. The 
house itself looks out over a pleasantly green 
and fertile valley. 


A Family of Five 


There are two rooms and a kitchen for the 
family of five, the young couple, their two chil- 
dren and Ruben’s mother. The children are Ed- 
uard, q and Yuri, 244. There is electricity, but 
no gas, a small refrigerator, but no running 
water. The toilet is outside; water comes from 
a well. Yelizaveta said the house cost about 
15,000 rubles. 


Yelizaveta was apologetic, about the condi- 
tion of the house the day I visited it. She said 
they were in the midst of making major repairs. 
They were adding a porch and a new vestibule. 
They were also building a summer kitchen and 
installing a shower in the expectation of having 
running water in the near future. 


The situation of the Pelevanyans is typical 
of that of thousands of Soviet citizens. By Unit- 
ed States or Western European standards they 
have comparatively little space per person. But 
they are comparing what they have now with 
what they had two, five or ten years ago. By 
that standard they can see real progress. 

In addition to their house, the Pelevanyans 
own a large garden where they raise much of 
their food. It is on the side of a rather steep hill, 
but with careful cultivation they are able to 
raise grapes, apricots, cherries, onions, radishes, 
tomatoes and potatoes. They also have tem 
chickens that produce all the eggs they need. 


Usually Take Their Lunch ~ 


But even with that source of supply, Yeliza- 
veta said, the family spends an average of 600 
to 700 rubles a month for food. Usually Yeliza- 
veta and her husband take their lunch to. work; 
sometimes they eat in a restaurant in town. 

The Pelevanyans are fortunate in regard to 
the other major outlay of the average Soviet 
family, clothing. Yelizaveta’s sister works in a 
tailor shop and she makes many items of cloth- 
ing for the family. They have to buy overcoats, 
footwear and suits, of course. 

Yelizaveta works six days a week, six hours 
on Sunday and eight hours other days. The 
store is closed on Mondays. Each year she gets 
twenty-four working days of paid vacation. 

Last year she and her husband went to Eri- 

(Continued ‘on Page 11) ; 





Mrs, Pelevanyan, left, describes garment to customer at Sechi stere where 
she works. Number of working wives is greater in Soviet Union than in U.S. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
van, capital of Armenia, where they visited 
relatives. This year they spent their vacation in 
Krasnodar, the largest near-by city. I asked 
how she felt about leaving a beautiful spot like 
Sochi for the comparative drabness of Krasno- 
dar. 


“We don’t have to see the water during our 
vacation,” she replied. “We see it all the rest of 
the year.” 

Like all working mothers, Yelizaveta received 
one month’s paid leave before the birth of each 
of her children and one month afterward. She 
also used up two years’ vacation each time and 
took two additional months-off without pay. 
When she is at work, her husband’s mother 
takes care of the two children. 

The Pelevanyans have little time for hobbies. 
Their work and their house and garden occupy 
most of their time. But once or twice a week they 
get dressed up and go to a movie. Ruben is able 
sometimes to get away for a little of his favorite 
sport, hunting. Yelizaveta embroiders on quiet 
winter evenings. 

The big debate now in the Pelevanyan house- 
hold is what they will do with the savings they 
are slowly accumulating. Yelizaveta would like 
to buy a piano so the two boys could learn some- 
thing about music. Ruben wants to buy a car. 

“He will probably get his way,” Yelizaveta 
said with a smile. “He usually does.” 


Helen Turner 
Of New York City, USA 


By BARBARA D. SKEETER 


NEW YORK CITY—Helen Turner is a corse- 
tiere in the upstairs corset section of a New 
York department store. 

She was born in New York City, one of three 
daughters of German parents who migrated to 
Russia and then to the United States where her 
father set up a Hebrew school for children. 

“I am a high school graduate with one year 
of college,” she said. “After college I worked 
for three years as a corset saleswoman in a 
small shop in New Jersey. Then, eleven years 
ago, I came to work here.” 

“Here” is Bloomingdale Bros. department 
store at Lexington Avenue and 59th Street in 
New York City. It is one of the better known 
names in retail stores in this country. 

Helen began as a corset saleswoman in 1946 
at $35 a week plus % of 1% commission on each 
sale. Then she moved up the ladder and became 
a $70-a-week fitter. 

Today she is a corsetiere and “red flower 
sponsor,” and her base pay is $70 weekly. She 
receives $2 a week for acting as sponsor in ad- 





Helen Turner, right, posed some time ago with 
are 


this photo. Carol is now 20. Other children 
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Bruce, 27, and Nell, 24. 


dition to her salary and commissions, earning an 
average of $77 a week. (A sponsor helps the 
floor supervisor and trains new saleswomen.) 


Helen learned her job by experience, work- 
ing in a store. She said that despite prevailing 
opinion, she feels selling in this country is be- 
coming more specialized. 


“There are some special schools for sales 
personnel,” she said.. “I attended a one-week 
course at the Camp school and another one- 
week course at the Warner school for acceler- 
ated training in surgical fitting.” 


Helen, a grandmother, is the mother of three 
children: Bruce, 27, Neil, 24 and Carol, who is 
20. Their mother was divorced when the chil- 
dren were young and she raised them alone. 
Bruce is a physical education teacher, Neil is 
a lawyer and Carol is an actress, 


For sixteen years Helen lived with her chil- 
dren in a six-room apartment on New York’s 
East Side. Last December, she moved to an 
airy apartment in the Forest Hills section of 
Queens. It is a quiet, hilly neighborhood about 
twenty-five minutes by subway from midtown 
Manhattan. 


There are two rooms and bath for Helen and 
her only companion, a small brown dog called 
Buttons. There is wall-to-wall carpeting, and— 
of course—electricity, running hot and cold 
water and a refrigerator. The furniture and ap- 
pliances are all modern and attractive. The 
apartment rents for $77.50 a month, 


Helen Turner’s situation is like that of many 
New Yorkers who prefer to travel by subway 
to the suburbs rather than live in closer to the 
crowded midtown districts. Also, the suburban 
apartments like Helen’s are larger and more 
comfortable than similarly priced apartments 
in the city. Two, five or ten years ago this area 
was not in its present state of expansion and 
such living quarters were not available. 


Although she lives in a suburban area, Helen 
enjoys a completely citified life. Unlike some 
suburban dwellers, she has no provision for a 
garden. Raising food is no problem with her, 
however. She prefers not to cook. 

“T like to eat out,” she said. “After waiting on 
other people all day at the store, I like to have 
someone wait on me.” 


A particular dresser, Helen buys all of her - 


clothes ready-made. The day I visited her home, 
she wore a becoming blue tailored sheath dress 
and casual shoes. Her trim figure is easy to fit 
and she does not find it necessary to sew for 
herself. 

“T guess I’m a little lazy,” she said. 


Helen works tive days a week, eight hours 
daily with one hour for lunch. She has all Sun- 
days off. Her second day off varies each month. 
Each year she gets three weeks of paid vacation 
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(two weeks in the summer and one in the win- 
ter) and six paid holidays. 

Last year she spent her summer vacation in 
New Hampshire away from the heat of New 
York. She flew to Florida for one week last 
winter. This year she plans to go to Cape Cod. 
I asked her how she felt about leaving New 
York on vacations. 

“I love to travel,” she replied. “I enjoy trav- 
eling so much, I guess you might call it a hobby 
of mine.” 

When Helen’s children were young she did 
not have anyone to care for them while she 
worked. 

“We devised our own method,” she said. 
“Bruce, the oldest, cared for Neil and Carol 
while I worked. We think it worked out pretty 
well.” 

When I talked to Helen, she had just returned 
to her job after an extended illness. As a union 
member (District 65 of the RWDSU) she gets 
two-thirds of her average pay during the first 
13 weeks of an illness and one-half of her av- 
erage income during the second 13 weeks. The 
Health Insurance Plan, under which she is 
covered as a District 65 member, provides all 
medical care at no cost to her. 

Helen has little time for hobbies. Her job 
and her union occupy most of her time. When 
she is not attending union meetings (she has 
two or three each week) she tries to see the 
current Broadway plays. 

On meeting nights she goes home, feeds But- 
tons, takes her for a walk and then returns to 
the city. I asked if this was not tiresome and 
she answered in the affirmative. 

“But you know,” she said, “I have to come 
home to care for her and I can’t miss my meet- 
ings. So, I make the extra trip; I don’t really 
mind it.” 

“Humanity, my co-workers and my grand 
daughter Jody are my hobbies,” she said. Jody 
is the 15-month-old daughter of Bruce and his 
wife Gail. 

Right now Helen is preparing for a full week 
of union meetings. She is a member of the Dis- 
trict Appeals Board, vice-chairman of the union 
health plan committee, and a General Council 
member. She feels keenly about the labor 
movement. 

“The workers wouldn’t be anything without 
the backbone the union provides them,” she 
said. “We need honest unions desperately,” 
she told me as she talked of the plight of the 
city’s many Puerto Rican workers and what 
her union was doing to help them. 

An optimistic woman, Helen said: her only 
wish now is to win the Irish sweepstakes. If 
her daughter-in-law Gail, Bruce’s wife, had 
anything to do with it, Helen would be a winner. 

“She deserves the best,” said the second Mrs. 
Turner. “She brought up her three children 
alone; saw that they were educated and besides, 
she’s a wonderful mother-in-law.” 








her daughter Carol tor Behind counter in Bloomingdale’s corset department, Helen Turner greets 
customers with smile. She is graduate of course in surgical fitting. 





Wring the 


Lady’s Neck?- 


By JANE GOODSELL - 





Would a man who received the following letter from a woman be jus- 
tified in wringing the lady’s neck? 


Chances are that your sex will determine whether or not you consider 
homicide justifiable. — 

“Dear Sir: I understand that you have agreed to paint the upstairs of 
our house. The last time we had our house painted, there was a consider- 
able amount of misunderstanding and tension. The painter showed signs 
of extreme agitation. He muttered under his breath, and he kept clench- 
ing his fists. I developed a nervous rash, and-my husband announced that 
he was going to leave home if he was asked to compare one more sample 
of paint with a swatch of wallpaper. 

“I don’t want a situation of this type to develop again. Therefore, I 
am writing you this letter telling you exactly what I want. If you follow 
these simple instructions, I am sure our relationship will be serene. 

“1) The large bedroom is to be painted green. Artichoke green. Exactly 
the color of a cooked (but not overcooked) artichoke. And not the color 
of the tough outer leaves. That would be all right for a living room, but not 





a bedroom. And not the innermost leaves. They’re too pastel. The middle 
leaf color is what I’m after. 

“2) Iam attaching a sample of the wallpaper to be used in the baby’s 
room, The yellow flowers come in three sizes, as you can see. Please find 
one of the smallest yellow flowers, and look at the little dot inside it. I want 
the woodwork painted the color of that dot. That’s simple enough, isn’t? 

“3) The room that is now blue is to be painted wheat color. And— 
please oh please—I do not mean tan! I mean wheat—nice, clean wheat. 

“4) The other bedroom is to be painted the color of the locomotive in 
the Rheingold beer advertisement, which I am enclosing. There is a girl 
in the picture who is wearing a‘yellow coat, but the yellow of the coat is 
too harsh. It’s the locomotive color that I want because it’s softer and 
more subtle. I realize that the locomotive is pretty small, but I’m sure you 
can match it. : 

“5) The door and woodwork in the bathroom are to be the exact shade 








of the inside of underripe Italian prunes. Very under- 
ripe. It’s a sort of watery yellow green. -Not the apri- 
coty shade of ripe prunes. That would be terrible! 
I’m not sure how we’ll find Italian prunes at this time 
of year, but we’ll have to manage somehow. Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way, you know. 

“With the fervent hope that our relationship will 
be a happy one, I remain yours truly.” 


—Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach — P ch 








New High Mortgage Rate 
Typifies Huge Boosts 
In Workers’ Living Costs 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Higher mortgage rates, bigger price tags on 1958 cars, ini-- 


creased charges for tires and other car equipment, and peak prices 
for the year for meat. and other important foods combine this 
September to put your family in the worst cost-of-living-squeeze 
we've had yet. 

The cruelest blow to families needing homes, and ultimately to the 
entire economy, is the raise in the FHA mortgage rate to 5 and % percent 
from 514. The change was announced as an increase from 5 to 5% percent, 
but the home buyer must also pay an FHA premium of one-half of 1 per- 
cent. This is the fourth boost since 1953, when the FHA rate was 4 and 34 
percent, and the second in less than a year. Thus, since 1953 the mortgage 
interest rate has been raised 21 percent, which means a home buyer must 
pay an additional $2,000 in interest over the life of a $12,000, 25-year mort- 
gage, and $2,780 if the mortgage is for 30 years. To pay off that 25-year 
$12,000 mortgage at the 5 and % percent, you now will repay a total of 
$22,350 in principal and interest, and on the 30-year mortgage, about 
$25,000. You now actually pay in interest as much as it costs to build a 
house. ‘ : 

Claim New Rate Will ‘Stimulate Buying’ | 

Builders and the National Association of Real Estate Boards are prais- 
ing the interest boost as a step to stimulating building. They similarly 
campaigned for the previous raises. They were proved wrong each time, 
Despite the successive interest boosts, building starts dropped from 1,328,- 
000 in 1955 to 1,118,000 in ’56, and under a million this year. 

What happened each time the rates were boosted was that money- 
lenders demanded even more. A mortgage gray market has developed in 
which lenders require a “discount” and also extort closing costs of as high 
as $400-$500. A “discount” is the practice whereby the lender advances less 
than the face value of the mortgage but collects the full amount. Thus on 
a $12,000 mortgage he may actually advance only $11,600. Federal law 
theoretically forbids a bank or other money-lender from making the home 
buyer pay this discount. The builder pays it. But he usually passes it on 
to the home buyer either by raising the price of the house or through ex- 
aggerated closing costs. 

Congress has just passed a requirement that such discounts must be 
“reasonable.” In seeming compliance with this edict which was opposed 
by the Administration, FHA now requires that the discount can be no more 
than $25 per $1,000 of mortgage. But FHA simultaneously nullified Con= 
gress’ attempt to hold down mortgage costs by raising the interest rate. 


Down Payment Cut Is Sugar Coating 


To sugar-coat the effect of its new higher rate, FHA at the same time 
reduced the down payment on houses. By this action it showed that the 
real purpose of the high interest rates is not to restrain inflation, as the 
Administration claims. 

The rate rise also finishes off the already-dying V.A. mortgages. The 
V.A. rate is 412 percent, but praetically no lenders now give V.A. mortgages 
since they can get 5% to 6 on others. Bills were introduced to permit di- 
rect Government mortgage loans to vets. But this way of bypassing the 
interest rate holdup was opposed by lenders and the Real Estate Boards, 
and never enacted. 

Even if you rent, the interest hike harms you. It puts an upward pres- 
sure on rent charges, and also more families to seek places to rent rather 
than to buy. 

To you personally, the interest-rate rise means: 

e Your present home takes on new financial value, whether you are 
an owner with an older lower-rate mortgage or a renter with a-relatively 
reasonable lease. 

e@ If you are seeking a home, existing homes with lower-rate mortgages 
take on added value if you can manage the larger down payment or get 
the seller to take back a second mortgage for less than 6 per cent. A house 
with a 4 or 412 percent mortgage maybe worth as much as $1,000 to $1,500 
more than an equivalent new house with today’s higher mortgage and 
closing fees. Because of the increase in house prices, there is a trend among 
buyers and sellers to deal directly and save the real-estate dealer’s 5 per- 
cent, thus hoisting the Real Estate Boards by their own petard. 

e If you are shopping for a mortgage, a conventional mortgage at 544 
percent means a little lower monthly payment than the new FHA rate of 
5% percent plus one-half of 1 percent, and also a larger tax deduction. 
The more you can put down and the shorter the term of the mortgage, the 
better your chances of getting a little lower rate of interest. For each $1,000 
you invest in a house with a 30-year, 542 percent mortgage, you-cut your 
payments $5.68 a mgnth, or a total of $2,045 over the life of the mortgage. 

e@ The right of repayment without penalty becomes more vital than 
ever. On an FHA mortgage, the lender must allow you to repay up to 15 
percent of the original debt each year. On a conventional non-FHA mort- 
gage, try to get at least the right of repayment without penalty after 
two years. 

e Avoid buying too many “extras” with the house. If you can finish 
other rooms and buy new appliances for cash later, you will hold down the 
mortgage and interest fees. 





By NANCY PRATT 
What is a garnishee? Unless you've learned through sad 





Facts on the Growing Wage Garnishee Racket 








authorizes an attorney to go to court and secure a wage attachment if 
you default on the terms of the loan. ‘ 

Such an authorization can mean that if you slip up on a single pay- 
ment, your signature on the “receipt” authorizes the dealer to sue you 
for the full amount due, plus court costs. 

The note may relieve the dealer of any responsibility for the goods 
sold you. In such a case you could be responsible for payments even though 
the goods sold you turned dut to be junk. 

For the individual consumer, the moral to the garnishee racket is: 
Don’t sign any kind of receipt or note unless it is completely filled in and 
you know exactly what it means. 
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Richard’s store front on New York’s West 42nd 
Street provides fascinating display of skin-diving 
equipment. 


RWDSU Shop is Leading Supplier of Underwater Gear 


Somebody ought to write new words to the great old song, “By the 
sea, by the sea, by the beautiful sea.” The new lyrics should go some- 
thing like “Under the sea, under the beautiful sea.” Since 1950, several 
million daring and curious swimmers have squeezed large rubber-and- 
glass masks on their faces, stuck a rubber tube called a snorkel into their 
mouths, put huge rubber fins on their feet, and then were able to goggle 
in fascination at the wonders of the under-water world. In a broad sense 
they’re all skin divers. * ‘ 


These gogglers who usually float near the surface, may sometimes 
abandon their snorkels and, taking a deep-breath, dive for a minute to 
look around the shallow depths. But a select breed of skin divers called 
“scubas” equip themselves with one or two large metal tanks containing 
compressed air, in addition to the mask and fins. These underwater ex- 
plorers can stay down for an hour or more, frequently going down 35 
feet, and sometimes deeper. Some just go down to look around, others 
take pictures with specially protected underwater cameras, and still 
ethers hunt and spear fish. The word “scuba” is formed from the initials 
of “self-contained underwater breathing apparatus.” 


Much of the equipment worn by skin divers all over the world is 
sold by members of the RWDSU who work at Richard’s Sporting Goods 
store on West 42nd Street in New York City. The ten salesmen at Rich- 
ard’s are members of District 65, and each of them has used the under- 
water breathing equipment at least enough to give them sufficient au- 
thority to talk skin diving with advanced amateurs as well as to give 
advice to beginners in the fast-growing sport. 

The store is owned and managed by two brothers, Arnold and Sey- 
mour Post. While Seymour knows what it’s like to plunge into the depths 
with an Aqua-Lung on his back and a knife at his weighted belt, he pre- 
fers fresh to canned air and dry land to water. Arnold has taken up the 
sport in earnest and dives for the fun of it. 

Richard’s has become a world center for skin diving equipment, and 
carries everything from simple rubber face masks and fins to uinder- 
water breathing gadgets and head-to-toe rubber suits for cold weather 
diving. The Aqua-Lung, first self-contained underwater breathing ap- 
paratus to be perfected, came from France, where it was invented about 
10 years ago, and Richard’s was one of just two sporting goods retailers 
in this country to buy it. 


Orders Come from All Over World 


Since then, through word of mouth and some advertising in skin 
divers’ publications, customers have come to Richard’s from all over the 
world. For the record, Arnold Post told us that the-most avid skin divers 
are in Brazil, “where they have warm, clear water and big fish.” Among 
the store’s customers, besides Brazilians, are the U.S. Navy, various sal- 
vage companies, the Oceanographic Institute at Woods Hole, Mass., sev- 
eral universities and museums, and the state police of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut—as well as many individuals. 


As far as the union is concerned, Richard’s is distinguished for hav- 
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ing a fine ‘65’ contract and for having among its staff the chairman of 

the General Retail Local of District 65, Nat Nattman. Nat, like the others 

in the store, has at least a nodding acquaintance with underwater use 

of the Aqua-Lung. And he’s perfectly happy to let it go at that. Says he, 

Rin. aos plenty of problems as it is without looking for any more under 
e water.” 





Members who are interested in pursuing the sport of skin diving, 
can get a free catalogue of the necessary equipment by writing to The 
Record, 132 W. 43 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Behind counter at Richard’s Sporting Goods, District 65 member Fred 

Loquisto, left, and employer Arnold Post display a few of many skin- 

diving items stocked by store. Richard’s is one of world’s biggest 
in underwater equipment. 








“MISSED!” is title given by Al Schacht of Bloomingdale’s Local 3, 
New York to this fine action shot. Al didn’t miss, he gets $5 prize. 
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OW! What a flood of fine entries in The Record’s 
Photo Contest! The mailmen are staggering under the 
load that comes in every day—and the judges are stag- 
gering under the weighty problem of picking three win- 
ners per issue from among so many excellent photos. As 
a result, they’re adding two Honorable Mention winners 
to the three $5 prize winners in this issue, and in the 
next two issues as well. 





All photos entered before the contest closes Sept. 30 
—whether they’ve won prizes or not—will be considered 
in selection cf the $25 Grand Prize winner. That’s why 
it’s a good idea to send in your best snapshots now. Send 
as many entries as you like; they’ll all be returned when 
the contest ends. The contest is open to all RWDSU mem- 
bers. . 


Send photos to RWDSU Record, 132 West 43 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Please put your name, address and 
the number of your local on the back of each photo you 
send in, plus information about the photo itself. Don’t 
delay—send your entry in today! 


@ 14 


Grand Central Parkway approach to Triborough Bridge is subject 
of this winning photo by Walter J. Heinz of District 65, New York. 


Her nephew, daughter and son 

and their puppies make this 

cheerful snap a $5 winner for 

Mrs. Martha Bateman of Lo- 
cal 850, Girard, Pa. 








photo 
contest 
winners 
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HONORABLE MENTION goes to members whe sent in two photos 
above. At left, snap of New York’s Central Park by Walter Stein 
of Gimbels Local 2; at right, Estell T. Britt of Local 26, Suffolk, Va. 
sent in cute photo of her one-year-old grandson and his girl friend. 
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Wheel Tapper Retires 
The veteran railroad employee was awarded a 
50-year service pin by the president of the road. 


After eulogizing him for his long and loyal serv-. 


ice, the president asked, “What exactly do you do for 

us, my good man?” F 
“I go around with a hammer and tap wheels— 

been doing the same thing for most of the 50 years.” 
“Just why do you tap the wheels?”, the president 

asked. 

“Damned if I know,” the veteran replied. 


Just Too Much 


Patient Professor: “No, gentlemen. I don’t mind you 
taking out your watches and looking at them, but 
please be courteous enough not to hold them up to 
your ear as if you had theught they had stopped 
running.” 


Drop Dead 

At a wedding reception in Charlotte, N. C., a friend 
of the groom decided to find out whether anyone in 
the recéiving line knew what the hundreds of people 
filing past were saying. As he moved along, he purred, 
“My grandmother just died today.” / 

“How nice!” “Thank you so much!” “How sweet of 
you to say so!” were the responses to his announce- 
ment. No one had the slightest idea what he said, least 
of all the groom, who exclaimed jovially, “It’s about 
time you took the same step, old man?” 

a = - 


Perfect Reply 


In a swank photography studio a society matron was 
looking at a new picture she’d taken. “Why, that pic 
ture’s an outrage!” she stormed. “Now I ask you, does 
it look like me?” 

The suave photographer was flustered for a mo- 
ment, but quickly regained his composure. “Madam,” 
he said, bowing slightly, “the answer is in the 
negative.” 4 
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Horse Sense 
It has been suggested that the reason there were 
fewer wrecks in the horse und buggy days was because 
the driver didn’t depend wholly on his own intelli- 
gence. 


Discipline Deluxe 
Little Claude’s mother had reluctantly allowed her 
precious child to attend public school. She gave the 
teacher a long list of instructions. 
“My Claude is so sensitive,” she explained, “don't 
ever punish him. Just slap the boy next to him. That 
will frighten Claude.” 


Station Brake 
A pre-schooler with considerable TV watching @x- 
perience was not stumped for a remedy when her 
mother lost her voice in a recent siege of laryngitis. 
“You got no sound, Mama,” diagnosed the tot. “May- 
be you need a new tube.” 
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History SHOWS TRACES OF 
ONIONS IN GREECE 2500 
YEARS AGO ... WHICH WERE 
LEGALLY RECOGNIZED IN 
600 @c. 
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Tue THREE TOP BUSINESS 
EXECS EARN MORE MONEY 
THAN THE COMBINED PAY 
OF THE COUNTRYS TOP 146 
UNION PRESIDENTS 

(FROM A REPORT 


MADE By 0.5. SEN. 
McNAMMARA ) 


















YOU SHOULD GO AROUND WITH 
YOUR CHIN UP, LOOKING THE 
WORLD IN THE FACE! 





























LEGS IN FOCUS: Maybe she 
is displaying a new beach out- 
fit but quite evidently the 
camera focused on legs. Lori 
Nelson has a leading role in 


















































“Untamed Youth.”’ 
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USA | USSR: How Two Retail Saleswomen Work and Live 


An interview with RWDSU member Helen Turner of New York by ’Record’ staffer Barbara Skeeter 

compares and contrasts her wages, working and living conditions with those of Yelizaveta Pelevanyan 

of Sochi, USSR, a Soviet retail employee, interviewed by William J. Jorden, chief of the New York” 
. Times’ Moscow bureau. See Pages 10, 11, 
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Local 50 Opens Drive 
To Organize Big 
Chiclets Plant in'N. Y. 


— Page 5 


Growing Inflation | 
Hits Workers Hard - 


— Page 3 





